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Chats With the Editor 


Cabbage Shortcake at 
the Movies 


Q. What’s wrong with going to the 
movies?—Larry, Age 14, Maryland. 


A. Did you ever eat strawberry short- 
cake, Larry? Tasted good, didn’t it! Did you 
ever watch your mother make it? If you 
did, you noticed that she put a piece of nice 
fresh shortcake into the bottom of a dish. 
She covered this all over with ripe red 
strawberries that had been soaked in sugar, 
and then piled heaps of whipped cream on 
top. 

Suppose, Larry, that instead of the fresh 
shortcake she had used a slice of stale bread. 
Suppose that instead of strawberries mixed 
with sugar she had used turnips mixed with 
cabbage. Suppose she had topped that off 
with whipped cream. Would she have 
finished up with strawberry shortcake? 

I don’t know what she would have 
finished up with. I do know it would not 
have been strawberry shortcake, and I 
would not have wanted to eat it. Nor 
would you! 

Your mother was careful to use a fresh 
shortcake and strawberries and sugar and 
whipped cream, because she knows those 
are the ingredients that make yummy straw- 
berry shortcake. 

What's all that got to do with the 
movies? A whole lot! You want to follow 
Jesus. This means that you want to make 
a Christian character. 

And that means that you’ve got to put 
into your mind the kind of ingredients 
that make a Christian character. 

When we sit in a theater in front of a 
movie screen we fill our minds with the 
things that are in the picture—fighting and 
killing and lying and all sorts of bad things. 
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Trying to make a Christian character out 
of these ingredients is like trying to make 
strawberry shortcake out of turnips and 
cabbage and stale bread. 

A Christian character is made up of 
kindness and thoughtfulness and honesty 
and truth and purity and love, and there’s 
not much of these at the movies. 

Let’s be sure we put into our minds the 
things that will make us the Christians we 
want to be. 


Q. I have been taught to sit with my 
parents in church. However, most of my 
friends don’t sit with their parents; even 
our schoolteacher’s children sit anywhere 
they please. What do you think about this? 
—Janis, Age 10, Washington. 


A. I think, Janis, that your parents are 
absolutely right. The one place for children 
to be during church is sitting with their 
parents. And this goes for children clear 
up through academy and high school. 

Let the whole family worship God to- 
gether. I am sure this is the way God wants 
it to be, and families that follow this plan 
will be blessed. 


Q. I like to draw. Is it all right to draw 
pictures of flowers and trees on Sabbath? 
—Mary, Age 12, California. 


A. Sure it is. Sabbath is a day to find out 
about God and the things He made. One of 
the best ways to find out how a flower is 
made is to draw a picture of it. That way 
you look at it much more closely than you 
do when you just glance at it in the gar- 
den. 

My twin brother and my older sister 
used to draw some very lovely pictures of 
flowers on Sabbath afternoons. My pictures 
weren’t very good! 


Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, editor of JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, D.C. Please be sure to tell me your 
age and your address. I like to answer some 
questions through the mail, but when there 
is no mailing address on a question, I can- 
not send an answer. 


Your friend, 


buntence Ware 














This We Believe—God Blesses Tithepayers 


Skwebele’s Garden Boy 


& & By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 








T WAS harvesttime in Barotseland, over 

in Africa. The heads of corn hung heavy 
and full. The corn was ready to be gathered 
and stored in the storehouses that looked 
like upside-down cones in the middle of the 
village. The pumpkins were fat and blush- 
ing in the fall sun. Everywhere there was 
feverish activity in the fields, as the happy 
villagers gathered Mother Nature’s bounties 
for the winter. Everywhere there was ac- 
tivity, except in Skwebele’s fields. They 
were strangely empty and quiet. 

Skwebele and his wife lay ill with ma- 
larial fever. For days they had lain there, 
only half knowing what went on about 
them. The neighbors felt sorry for the old 
couple who lived alone in a mud hut not 
far from the main village. True, they were 
a bit odd, for they went to the mission every 
Saturday for church, while the other Chris- 
tians in the village went on Sunday. But 
everyone agreed that a kinder man than 
Skwebele could not be found. And the chil- 
dren loved his wrinkled old wife. 

In the early morning, when the fever al- 
ways seemed to go down for a while, Skwe- 
bele would think of his harvest. He had 
labored long hours in the hot sun, so that 
he'and his wife could have food for the win- 
ter. Now he was not able to gather it in, 
and all the villagers were too busy to help 
him. What worried him most was his kaffir 
corn. A few days without someone in the 
field, and the birds would come by the thou- 
sands and finish off the tiny seeds from 
which the people of Barotseland make a 
delicious black mush. “O God,” he breathed, 

To page 16 

JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 

All day long, boys hit cans with sticks to make a 


noise to keep the birds off the corn, but Skwebele 
was sick and had no boy to send out to his corn. 
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Why Our Minister 


Doesnt Limp 


By SHARON BOUCHER 


T’S MY turn to throw the boat in now,” 

Everett said. 

The boat was made of lumber an inch 
thick, thoroughly water soaked. It was 
heavy, but Everett managed, by pulling and 
tugging, to get it up the bank onto the 
bridge. It was worth all the effort to see it 
splash in the water below. 

Everett's two older brothers, Tom and 
Ben, and Jim, a neighbor boy, had made the 
boat, and they often played with it down at 
the creek. It was too small and too heavily 
built for them to ride in, but they had fun 
pulling it as they swam, or shuttling it back 
and forth between them. Everett seldom 
got to play with it, but now he and Tom 
were alone at the swimming hole, and they 
discovered that dropping the boat into the 
creek from the bridge was even more fun 
than throwing pebbles into the water. The 
boat made a bigger splash and wider rip- 

les. 
‘ There was a dam across the creek at this 
point, backing up the water to make the 
swimming hole. The hole was deep in the 
center and shallower toward the edges. The 
bridge stood eight or ten feet above the 
water. 

Everett swung the boat back and forth for 
a moment, then let go of it. But something 
dreadful happened. Several nails stuck out 
of the boat here and there. They had been 
in the boards when the boys made the boat 
and had been left there. One of the nails 
caught on Everett’s overalls and down went 


both boy and boat, tumbling over in mid- 
air. Everett landed on his back in shallow 
water. The boat landed on top of him with 
such force that a nail was driven into his 
right knee. 

Tom waded quickly to his brother's side. 
He pulled and Everett pushed until they 
got the nail out and the boat into the water. 

“Let me help you up,” Tom offered. 

“Oh, don’t touch me,” Everett moaned. 

He thrashed around, got himself turned 
over, and crawled toward the bank. He tried 
to stand up but couldn't. 

“Can't I help you some way?” 
pleaded. 

“No,” Everett said. “I can’t walk but I'll 
pull myself up to the house. Just stay with 
me.’ 

It was only about three hundred yards to 
the house. Everett had often raced down to 
the creek and back again in almost no time 
at all. Now every inch was agony. 

There were times when he thought he 
wasn’t going to make it, but finally he was 
there. His mother took one look at his white, 
pain-drawn face and his bleeding knee, and 
sent for the doctor. 

The doctor was a woman. When she ar- 
rived she daubed some antiseptic on “@ a 
wound and bandaged the leg up tight, 
clear to the thigh. 

“There,” she said. “That will keep it from 
swelling.” 

This happened a long time ago, and doc- 
tors didn’t know as much at the beginning 
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of the twentieth century as they do now. 
Everett’s leg swelled in spite of the band- 
age. He was glad when the doctor came 
again the next day and unwound it. But 
she bound it right back up again! 

Day after day the doctor came and took 
off the bandage and put a clean one on. 
Everett was in almost unbearable pain ex- 
cept when the bandage was off. His leg 
swelled more every day until it was so swol- 
len it glistened like a blown-up balloon. It 
was not only his knee that was painful; his 
whole leg ached under the tight bandage. 

For a full month he suffered, and the 
knee and his leg grew more painful every 
day. A bed was put in the living room. He 
slept there and spent his days there so it 
would be easier for his mother to care for 
him and so he wouldn’t feel so alone. Fi- 
nally, one day he heard the doctor whisper- 
ing to his mother. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Beddoe, but if the swell- 
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When the doctor came she bandaged Everett’s leg up 
tight and said, “That will keep it from swelling.” 


ing doesn’t go down by tomorrow, [ll have 
to lance it. That means I'll have to make a 
cut in the knee to let the fluid out so the 
swelling will go down. After the fluid 
drains out, the leg will be stiff. You will 
have to decide whether it is to be bent or 
straight. Either way, it will be stiff, and the 
boy will never flex his knee again as long as 
he lives.” 

Everett was thoughtful the rest of the 
day. He didn’t say anything to his mother 
about what he had heard the doctor say. And 
his mother didn’t say anything to him. She 
thought he hadn’t heard the whispered con- 
versation. 

That night he overheard his mother talk- 
ing to his father in low tones in their bed- 
room. She was telling him about the doc- 
tor’s visit, that the knee would probably 
have to be lanced, and would always be 
stiff. 

“Then he will never be able to do hard 
physical work,” he heard his father say. “He 
will have to be a bookkeeper or follow some 
similar occupation. It would be best if his 
knee was permanently bent.” 

“Oh no, not that,” his mother said. “Think 
of how he would look going down the 
street. I think it would be better straight.” 

“No, it would be more practical to have 
it bent,” his father still maintained. “Other- 
wise when he sat down it would stick 
straight out in front of him.” 

“I can’t bear to think of it,’ his mother 
declared. 

“Well, ask him what he wants. Let the 
boy have his way.” 

She thought this would be a hard deci- 
sion for a thirteen-year-old boy to make, but 
his mother decided to ask Everett anyway. 

“I don’t want either one,” Everett said. “I 
don’t want it straight or crooked.” 

“Then what shall we do? We must de- 
cide before the doctor comes tomorrow.” 

“Let’s pray about it,” Everett suggested. 

So his mother knelt beside the couch 
and they both prayed—first Everett, then 
Mrs. Beddoe. They asked the Lord to heal 
Everett’s knee, if that was His will, so it 
wouldn’t have to be lanced. After they had 
prayed they didn’t talk any more about it. 
Everett went to sleep, confident the prayers 
would be answered. 

The next morning the doctor came, took 
sharp instruments out of her black case 
preparing for the operation, then started 
to unwind the bandage. To page 18 
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SALLY 
and the Substitute Teacher 


By IRENE BUTLER ENGELBERT 


- WAS a star-spangled night, and Sally 
Saunders lay in her bed dreaming. In her 
dream an angel appeared and spoke to her. 

“Your Master has bade me bring your 
Book of Deeds from the heavenly court 
and review some of its pages with you,” the 
shining angel said. 

Sally looked up at him with a smile. No 
doubt he had been sent to praise her for re- 
fusing to accept pay for the many errands 
she ran for lame old Mrs. Sackett every 
week. “Or perhaps,” Sally thought, “he has 
come to give me a blessing for attending 
Sabbath school so faithfully every Sabbath 
and studying the lesson every day.” And 
her recent all-A report card might come in 
for favorable mention too. Sally smiled 
proudly. 

“The Master is happy to note your many 
good and kind acts,” the angel said. He 
seemed to be reading her mind. “But one 
entry in your Book of Deeds has caused the 
Master sorrow.” 

Sally looked at the angel in startled sur- 
prise. Her mind raced quickly over the 
events of the day, trying to recall any mis- 
takes she had made. 

“But, Angel,” she objected, “I was so very 
careful today. It was one of my best days! I 
tried so very hard to do what was right and 
thought that surely I had had a perfect day.” 

“It is not about today that I have been 
sent to you,” the angel replied kindly. “It is 
concerning last Tuesday. Do you remember 
any event of last Tuesday that should be 
made right?” 

Sally’s mind went back to what had hap- 
pened on the previous Tuesday. 
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“That was the day I had my piano lesson 
after school,” she said to the angel. “And 
Mrs. Burns said I had all my pieces down 
pat,” she added with pride. “On the way 
home I stopped at Jeanne’s house and we 
talked for just a few minutes. Then I came 
right home and helped mother get supper 
and do the dishes.” 

She stopped and looked up at the angel 
with pride. “Are you sure it was Tuesday?” 
she questioned. “I feel sure Tuesday was a 
good day for me.” 

“Perhaps it was a good day for you,” the 
angel answered. His eyes were very pene- 
trating, and Sally wished he would stop 
looking at her that way. “But was it a good 
day for everyone else whose life your life 
touched? You are remembering only what 
you did after school. Think back to earlier 
in the day.” 

“Mrs. Adams was absent that day,” Sally 
remembered. “She had a sore throat so bad 
she couldn’t talk, and we had a substitute 
teacher. Mrs. Woodruff taught us that day.” 

As she said this, Sally's conscience sent 
her a message. She looked at the angel as 
color slowly mounted to her cheeks. 

“Yes, go on,” the angel encouraged, al- 
most demanded. “What happened? Did you 
and your classmates give Mrs. Woodruff a 
good day? Or did you make things unpleas- 
ant for her?” 

“Well, you see, she was just a substitute 
teacher,” Sally said. “She wasn’t our regular 
teacher.” 

“Are you usually fair and courteous to 
Mrs. Adams, your regular teacher?” the an- 
gel asked, then answered his own question. 
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“Yes, I know you are, for your record shows 
it. Why, then, should a substitute teacher 
receive different treatment?” 

Sally was ashamed and pained. She 
hoped the angel would not question her 
further about the things she and her friends 
had done to make the day so unpleasant 
for Mrs. Woodruff. 

But the angel had only begun to ask 
questions. 

He said, searchingly, “How did you and 
your classmates happen to act the way you 
did on Tuesday?” 

“I really started it all, I’m afraid,” Sally 
answered. She felt she'd better make a clean 
sweep of the whole thing. 

“When we came to school and saw Mrs. 
Woodruff at the desk instead of Mrs. 
Adams, I said to some of the others, ‘She 
looks like a pushover for a good time for 
us. She’s young and probably hasn’t taught 
much and may be easy to fool.’ Then Eddie 
took up the idea and said, “We could give 
her a rough time if we wanted to. And 
someone else suggested, ‘Let’s make it a real 
holiday and do as little work as possible.’ 

“One thing sort of led to another. Most 
of us changed seats and sat by our best 


friends, and she didn’t know the difference. 
She questioned us and seemed suspicious 
about it, but there was no way to prove 
where we belonged because Mrs. Adams 
hadn't left her a seating chart. 

“Then one of the boys started coughing, 
and we all started coughing. At first Mrs. 
Woodruff just looked annoyed, then when 
we kept it up she got real angry. When she 
bawled Eddie out because he was coughing 
the loudest he just put on an injured look 
and told her he had a bad cold. Of course, 
that made all of us girls giggle, and Mrs. 
Woodruff was angrier than ever. 

“Honestly,” Sally continued, “I don’t 
know what got into us to make us treat Mrs. 
Woodruff like that.’ At recess the boys 
started referring to her as ‘Mrs. Dandruff’ 
and I’m sure she heard, for she walked right 
past us girls with her lips set and went back 
into the classroom. She looked as if she was 
almost ready to cry. I mentioned this to 
Jeanne, because I was beginning to feel 
guilty about the way we were acting, but 
Jeanne only retorted, “Well, she’s just a sub- 
stitute and has to expect things like this.’ 
But Jeanne was only trying to quiet her 
conscience too.” 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Sally was very happy to see the angel enter her bedroom. She was sure he had come fo praise her. 
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Sally seemed to want to end the story of 
the day there, but the angel was expecting 
her to tell more. 

“Did you try to confuse Mrs. Woodruff 
about your assignments?” he probed. It was 
obvious to Sally that the angel knew every- 
thing that had happened. 

“When Mrs. Woodruff expected us to 
hand in a book review for language class, 
someone told her that Mrs. Adams didn’t 
expect us to write one, but Mrs. Woodruff 
insisted that Mrs. Adams’ lesson plans defi- 
nitely said we were to have a written book 
review. We tried to argue her out of it but 
Mrs. Woodruff was firm, so we ended up by 
pulling the book reviews out of our desks 
and handing them in. When Mrs. Wood- 
ruff saw that we already had them written 
and ready to hand in, she was angry at us for 
trying to fool her and remarked that our 
room had several ‘downright liars’ in it. 
That made Phil angry, for he was the one 
who had tried the hardest to get out of the 
written book review because his wasn’t fin- 
ished yet. To get even he stacked several 
of his largest books on his desk and deliber- 
ately shoved them off onto the floor with a 
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loud crash. Mrs. Woodruff just glared at 
him, for she couldn’t prove it wasn’t an ac- 
cident. 

“Everyone kept going to the pencil 
sharpener to sharpen pencils, and going to 
the washroom and to the drinking fountain, 
though we never do those things when Mrs. 
Adams is there. Mrs. Woodruff got after us 
about it, but we tried to act surprised, and 
hinted that Mrs. Adams let us do such 
things all the time. Mrs. Woodruff soon 
gave up, and for the rest of the afternoon 
different ones were walking around the 
room and talking to others, making a regu- 
lar holiday of it, as someone had suggested 
earlier. It was planned bedlam I must ad- 
mit, and poor Mrs. Woodruff looked posi- 
tively frustrated. I began to feel sorry for 
her and ashamed of the way we were acting. 

“After school was out and we were on 
our way home, I told some of my friends 
how guilty I felt about it all. But Jeanne 
tried to calm my conscience and hers, too, 
by saying that we were only having a little 
harmless fun. 

“So I dismissed the school day from my 


To page 17 
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SUGAR’S Adopted Friend 


or Ugh. My husband hated them! But 
he has always loved dogs, all his life. 
So, when we got a little black cocker spaniel 
puppy called Sugar, I wasn’t a bit surprised 
that he immediately taught her to hate cats 
and chase every one she saw. 

I tried every way I knew to break Sugar 
of the habit, but nothing did any good. 
Sugar hated cats. 

Then one day, when she was about two 
years old, I was walking her, when we came 
upon a sickly-looking kitten that appeared 
as if it hadn’t had a square meal in its life. 

When Sugar saw it, she ran over and 
smelled it thoroughly, then started licking 
its head, as though she was kissing it. Then 
she pawed the ground and pranced around, 
trying to get the kitten to play with her, but 
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Sugar and Tommy enjoying the sun, side by side. 


By NANCY LESTER 


of course, the kitten was too weak to want 
to play. I was really amazed to see Sugar act 
like this after the way she had always acted 
before when she found a cat. 

The kitten followed us the rest of the 
way home, although it stopped every now 
and then to rest. Sugar kept turning around 
and looking to see where the kitten had 
gone, just as though she was afraid it might 
not catch up with us. When I approached 
the house Sugar pulled back on the leash 
and refused to come inside, until I finally 
realized that she didn’t want to leave the 
little mite outside. So I called the kitten, 
and it came scurrying into the house. Only 
then did Sugar agree to come in too. 

After we were inside, Sugar went di- 
rectly to her food dish and started coaxing 
the kitten to come and eat. The hungry 
kitten devoured every morsel of the food, 
and all the while it was eating, Sugar just 
stood and watched. 

When it had finished eating, she growled 
in the way she usually did when she wanted 
fresh water. I put the bowl of water down 
to her, but she didn’t drink any of it. She 
just stood beside the bowl, looking toward 
the kitten and whining, and the kitten 
seemed to know what she was trying to tell 
it, for it came to the bowl and drank until 
I was afraid it would burst. Then, the well- 
satisfied little kitten and Sugar curled up 
on the living room couch and went to sleep, 
side by side. 

It was the beginning of a beautiful and 
loving friendship that was to last two years. 

Of course, my husband and I decided to 
keep the poor little kitten, and with good 
care and nourishing food, it soon grew from 
a scrubby little alley cat into a beautiful 
gray tomcat. 

During the day, Sugar and Tommy (as 

To page 16 
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PATHFINDERS 
Climb Bald Mountain 


B. H. MATTHEWS, reporting 


PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 








It was no simple walk going up to the 
peak of Bald Mountain. The Pathfinders 
who tried it climbed the way Sir Edmund 
Hillary climbed Mount Everest—with 
ropes and other proper equipment, though 
they didn’t need oxygen masks. They 
weren't high enough for that! 

But climbing Bald Mountain was only 
one of the exciting adventures the twelve 
Pathfinders enjoyed when they left their 
homes in Ogden, Utah, and camped for 
four days by Moosehorn Lake in the Uinta 
Mountains, a hundred miles east of Salt 
Lake City. 

They pitched their tents beside the lake 
and slept in them for three nights, even 


Ready for campfire . . . eating breakfast . . 


. cooking supper... 


though it rained a few times. They cooked 
their food over open fires—and ate it too. 
They swam in the lake and sang around the 
campfire. And one day they made safts, 
and had a water fight between the boys and 
the girls. 

Instead of camping for just a weekend, 
this campout lasted from Sunday through 
Wednesday. And, of course, there were 
adults who helped make it more fun— 
Elder and Mrs. B. H. Matthews and Mrs. 
Ramona Mortenson. 

These Ogden Pathfinders had a wonderful 
time and want to go back again soon. In 
fact, they think all juniors everywhere ought 
to be in a Pathfinder Club. 


homemade raft on the lake. 











| WAS sitting in a waiting room of a doc- 
tor’s office when I heard a voice speaking 
in the next waiting room. 

“How did you happen to become a Sev- 
enth-day Adventist, Brother Johnson?” 
someone was asking. “Have your folks al- 
ways been Sabbathkeepers?” 

I pricked up my ears and listened. 

I heard a mellow, kindly laugh in reply. 

“No, I learned it when I was just a boy,” 
came the answer. “I was just a lad, away 
from home for the first time. I went to the 
town high school to learn Latin and English 
and algebra and ancient history. And I 
learned all that—but I learned something 
more, something that upset my whole life. 
But it set my life up again, better than it 
ever was before.” 

And this is the story I heard through the 
waiting-room wall: 

Carl was excited, far more excited than 
he had ever been in his life. He took down 
the milk pails, scrubbed clean and shining 
and sweet smelling, opened the kitchen 
door, and went out. It was almost daybreak. 
The birds in the orchard next to the house 
were almost splitting their throats with the 
great joy of knowing that morning was com- 
ing. A dim light in the barn told Carl that 
dad was already there. Couldn’t beat dad to 
the barn. He seemed to sleep with one eye 
open and one shoe on. 

Carl hurried down the kitchen steps 
swinging the buckets, careful not to clank 
them and waken grandma, whose room was 
near the kitchen. Today was his last day at 
home. His last day to milk and feed and 
chop wood and husk corn, and the hundreds 
of other things a boy gets tired of doing all 
the time. 

The calendar told Carl it was 1890, and 
the month was September. He was four- 
teen, and had just graduated in May from 
the red schoolhouse a mile down the dirt 
road. Now, dad and mother, after a long 
council together with grandma and Aunt 
Sadie and Uncle Peter, had decided he 
ought to go to high school. But the problem 
was that the nearest high school was in 
Mertonville, twenty miles from home. 

Mertonville! Carl's heart thumped at the 
thought. It was a huge town—twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, ever and ever so many 
stores. So different from old Whipple's 
General Store here in Beldon Village, 
where they sold codfish in salty slabs, mack- 
erel in kegs, and kraut in barrels. 
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THE DIR? 


By JOSEPHINE CU§GTO 
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Carl automatically went through with the 
milking, but he was thinking of the job he 
had gotten so he could work after school 
and earn his board and keep and a little bit 
more. He remembered the ad—“Wanted: 
High school boy to care for horse and car- 
riage for minister’s family. Private room. 
Pleasant work. Allow time off to go to high 
school.” He had gone with dad and Uncle 
Peter to see about the job. At least ten boys 
were waiting to see the minister who had 
advertised for a boy. 

The office girl told them the minister 
had not come in yet, and asked them to 
wait. Then she went on with her work at a 
typewriter. 

Carl looked at the’ big machine curiously. 
He had never seen a typewriter before. It 
made a terrific clattering noise. 

Several boys, tired of waiting, left after a 
while. Four remained. When at last the 
Reverend Amaziah Baxter arrived, fat, puff- 
ing, and pompous, he gave a little written 
examination to the boys. Carl was rather 
disgusted at that, but to his great joy he got 
the job. It seemed a little silly to be sitting 
there telling on paper answers to questions 
such as: Have you ever used tobacco? Have 
you carried responsibility at home? Name 
your home duties. Then the dignified Mr. 
Baxter took him and father and Uncle Peter 
out to show him the place where he would 
stay. It was a room over the carriage house. 
The furniture looked grand too. 

“But, son,” his father said, “this is a large 
city. There are saloons, and pool rooms, and 
some mighty mean people who won't stop 
at anything. I want you to stay away from 
the bad crowd. It can spoil your life.” 

“I will, Dad,” Carl answered. “I'll prom- 
ise that. You and mother have raised me to 
stay away from things like that. I’m glad I 
never learned to like them.” 

“You've been raised to go to church, too, 
Carl,” dad added. “You must remember to 
keep Sunday the way we've taught you. 
You know we have done as little as we 
could on that day. Mother does most of her 
cooking on Saturday, as you know. Few 
people keep Sunday the way they ought to.” 

“I promise, Dad,” Carl repeated. “I never 
knew any other way to keep Sunday.” 

And so, remembering, Carl sat down to 
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To Carl’s surprise, Reverend Mr. Baxter was stand- 
ing in the doorway in his nightshirt and overcoat. 
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On the national holiday in British Hon- 
duras, the tenth of September, the custom 
is for all organizations such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Guides, etc., to march in a parade. The 
Pathfinders in Belize tried to have all club 
members uniformed by then so they could 
march, but that attempt failed. So they 
planned a float, using only the Pathfinders 
who had uniforms. They did it mainly to 
stimulate interest in the club, not thinking 





Belize Pathfinders 


Are Surprised. 


They Win First Priz! @ ©@ 


Mrs. ELDEN FORD, reporting 


of being considered at all when the prizes 
were given out. To their amazement they 
received first prize! The Pathfinder float led 
the procession of floats all through the city 
and received $40 cash for being first. 

The club consists of forty members di- 
vided into six units—two units of boys and 
four units of girls. The Pathfinders plan to 
use some of the prize money for an outing 
and some for more craft materials. 








his last breakfast at home. Mom had made 
buttermilk biscuits and sour-cream gravy 
for him, because he liked them very much. 
He could hardly eat, he was so excited. They 
were tO start to town right after breakfast. 

“Son,” dad said, before they left the table, 
“I’m glad you have a chance to go to high 
school. I wanted to go when I was a boy 
like you, but I couldn’t. I want you to have a 
better chance than your mother and I had. 
My father died, and left me a farm to care 
for, besides mother and six brothers and 
sisters.” 

“Thank you, Dad,” Carl said, winking 
hard to keep back the tears. “I appreciate 
what you and mother are doing for me. I'll 
try to be a good boy, so you'll be proud.” 

Mother, dad, and Uncle Peter helped 
him get settled in his new place. Mother 
put his clothes neatly in the dresser drawers. 
All of the furniture was grand to Carl’s un- 
lettered eyes. He did not know it was fur- 
niture considered to be too old fashioned 
and too out of date for the beautiful Baxter 
home. There were a great towering walnut 
bedstead and a wide dresser with a large 
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mirror. A small stove had been put up to 
keep the room warm. A packing crate stood 
beside it for a wood box. 

Carl was shown the two fine horses that 
were to be his special care, and the one 
Jersey cow he was to milk, and the hand- 
some carriage he was to keep spotlessly 
clean. It was easy; easier than the work he'd 
been used to at home. 

“You'll have to get up at five at least, 
son,” his father reminded him anxiously. 
“Do you think you can make out? I always 
called you before, remember?” 

Carl laughed. “Dad, I’m always awake 
when you call me. I'll get along all right. I 
can feed and water the horses and the cow, 
get the barn set up for the day, and get that 
one cow milked easily by 6:30. Then I’m to 
go to the kitchen of the Baxter house and 
eat with the cook and the yard man by 
seven. I can get cleaned up and to school 
by eight. It'll be a snap.” 

He looked around his quarters rather 
proudly. It was his first venture in the big, 
wide world; he was “on his own” now. It 
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ELIZA 
and the Little Pink Island 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


ree AGNEW rolled her hoop along 
the sunny sidewalk. It made a nice click- 
ing sound. The hoofs of the horses on the 
cobbled streets made a good sound too. The 
whole of New York City seemed lovely on 
this bright day. And yet Eliza’s mind kept 
running from it to places far away. 

After a few minutes she perched the 
hoop against the side of the stoop and ran 
indoors. The big globe was still standing in 
front of the window. Mrs. Agnew laughed. 
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Eliza stared thoughtfully at the little pink island 
off the tip of India. She hoped to go there someday. 


“You always look at the globe as if you ex- 
pected it to disappear if you leave it alone 
a minute.” 

Eliza laughed too. She spun the globe 
around and around and made it stop when 
she wanted it to. Each time she poked her 
finger at a spot on its surface just before it 
stopped spinning. No matter what the spot 
was, she said the same thing: “I am going 
there someday.” 

A hint of a frown drew her mother’s eye- 
brows together. “Girls don’t travel nowa- 
days,” she said. “Maybe someday they will, 
but not now—not in 1815.” 

“I am only eight years old,” Eliza said 
airily. “They will be traveling by the time I 
am old enough to go.” She spun the globe 
once more. This time her finger stopped on 
a pink island just off the lower tip of India. 
“Oh, that is a pretty island,” she said. “I 
wish I might go there.” She sat and looked 
at the island on the globe for a long time. It 
looked friendless, set off by itself like that. 
She tossed her head. “I will go there some 
day,” she said. Her words sounded positive. 

Mrs. Agnew shook her head. She looked 
at Eliza as if Eliza made her worried some- 
times. Or maybe she was just puzzled. Eliza 
could never be sure. 

The girls at school and at Sunday school 
always talked of what they would be when 
they grew up. All their plans were about 
homes and kitchens. The only difference in 
their dreams was about what kind of hus- 
band they would have. Only Eliza was odd. 
“I am going to Ceylon,” she said. 

As time went on Eliza worked in her 
church. She gave out pamphlets from door 
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to door. They were portions of the Word of 
God. She was happy in this work because 
she knew that many people read and be- 
lieved. Yet she could still close her eyes and 
see a pretty pink island. 

Then both her parents died, and she was 
left alone in the house on the cobbled 
street. She spun the globe again. Really, it 
made no difference where it stopped. She 
just liked the feel of it. Besides, she had al- 
ready made up her mind where she was go- 
ing. 

When the wind struck the sails of her 
ship some months later, Eliza looked back 
at New York harbor. “In that city I did my 
globe-wishing,” she said. “Now I will never 
see New York again.” 

She didn’t, either. For Eliza Agnew 
taught girls about their Saviour, thousands 
of them, in Ceylon, the little island that 
was colored pink on her globe. It was ex- 
actly what she had wished for when she was 
eight. She was still teaching there when she 
was eighty! 





Sugar’s Adopted Friend 
From page 9 


we had named the kitten) played and 
romped together constantly. They “roughed 
it up” in their friendly way, as they chased 
each other from room to room, until I 
couldn’t keep my rugs straightened. We 
loved to watch them play, for they were so 
cute—just like two puppies rolling and 
tumbling. Even my husband, who had never 
had any use for cats before, learned to like 
Tommy because he was so cute and playful. 

Every morning, as soon as I put up the 
shades, Sugar would get up to the window 
and look outside for Tommy until I opened 
the door and called to him. Sometimes he 
would be sitting just outside the door, but 
if he wasn’t, I would only have to call once 
and he would come, practically flying. After 
he had eaten his fill of food and milk, he 
and Sugar would put in the whole day 
wrestling, romping, and chasing each other. 
And so it went, day after day, until Tommy 
had been a member of our household for 
two very interesting years. 

One morning, as always, Sugar took her 
place at the window to look for Tommy, 
and I opened the door and called. But 
Tommy didn’t come. Later, I called him 
again, but still he didn’t come. 
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Sugar was worried and acted nervous all 
day. I too was worried, but I thought he 
would finally come home. However, I 
learned later in the evening that I was 
wrong. A neighbor stopped in to tell me 
that Tommy was lying in their garage and 
had been dead several hours. He had been 
poisoned. 

In the following days, Sugar missed 
Tommy so much she almost grieved herself 
to death. She continued looking out the 
window in every direction for several 
months. Meanwhile, she almost quit eating. 
I tried giving her various kinds of tasty 
food, vitamins, and appetite builders, to 
tempt her into eating, but nothing made 
any difference. She had always eaten heart- 
ily before, but now she starved until she was 
almost nothing but a bag of bones. 

I had almost decided that we should get 
another kitten for her to play with and 
talked the matter over with my husband. 
But suddenly Sugar started eating again. 
She even stopped watching out the window. 
I think she finally came to the conclusion 
that her “adopted friend” was gone forever 
and it was not doing her any good to con- 
tinue grieving and starving. 

So that ended Sugar’s wonderful friend- 
ship with the poor little tramp kitten she 
had loved so much. Even now, after almost 
six years, whenever we mention Tommy, 
Sugar runs to the window and looks out, as 
though she thinks he still might be coming 
home. In those six years we have had other 
kittens, and Sugar has liked them, but she 
has never acted as loving with them as she 
did with Tommy. 

If animals of different species can love 
one another in this manner, why, then, 
can’t we human beings be kind to one 
another and love our neighbors? 





Skwebele’s Garden Boy 
From page 3 


“take care of my fields, especially my kaffir 
corn. You promised to rebuke the devourer 
and I claim that promise, for I have paid 
my honest tithe.” 

Throughout the daylight hours could be 
heard the constant beating of drums and 
cans. The small boys in the kaffir cornfields 
were frightening away the birds that hung 
in heavy clouds above the fields, hoping for 
a chance to gorge themselves. But as the 
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fever returned, Skwebele could only moan 
im pain as he lay on his mat on the hard mud 
floor of his hut. 

The villagers were too busy to notice at 
first, but one day one of them remarked that 
Skwebele and his wife were surely going to 
lose their kaffir corn with no one to beat the 
cans to keep the birds away. Whether that 
made the villagers conscious of the plight of 
the old couple or not, they began to watch 
Skwebele’s field with deep concern in their 
dark eyes. But they were amazed at what 
they saw. There were no birds circling over 
Skwebele’s field. Could it be that they had 
already eaten all the seeds? The villagers 
went to investigate, but found the heads 
heavy with corn. It was really astonishing. 

“How can it be?” said one villager. “The 
birds hang over my field like a black cloud, 
even though Mubita beats a can from sun- 
rise to sunset. He cannot rest even if his 
arms get tired, for the birds would surely 
swoop down and fill themselves. I wonder 
what kind of medicine Skwebele has used 
to keep the birds away.” 

The story spread rapidly through the vil- 
lage, and Skwebele’s kaffir corn was the ob- 
ject of many discussions. Some thought that 
he had been to the witch doctor to buy 
togati (a special medicine against disas- 
ter). Others thought it might be a kind of 
white man’s magic that Skwebele had got- 
ten at the mission. Others were just frankly 
puzzled. At last it was decided that as soon 
as the old man was well enough to talk 
they would go and ask him outright. It was 
worth knowing; they would like to use his 
secret themselves. 

Several days later, when Skwebele’s kaf- 
fir corn was still safely awaiting the har- 
vest, Skwebele was able to sit up and answer 
questions. 

“Tell us, Skwebele,” the villagers began. 
“What kind of medicine have you used on 
your field, that the birds will not dare to set 
down on your kaffir corn?” 

“They don’t even hover over your field,” 
added another. “Where did you get this 
medicine? We want it too.” 

Skwebele’s wrinkled face broke into a 
beaming smile. “It is not a case of medi- 
cine,” he said. “I have a special garden 
watcher.” 

“A watcher in your garden?” the vil- 
lagers asked. He could see that many 
looked disappointed, so he hurried on. 

“Yes, a special watcher,” he repeated. 


“You see, at the mission I learned about the 
great God in heaven who loved me enough 
to send His only Son to die for me. When I 
gave my heart to Him, He and I made a 
business agreement. I agreed to give Him 
one tenth of all my money and crops, and 
He promised to make my seeds grow and to 
take care of any little details that I could not 
attend to myself. He promised to ‘rebuke 
the devourer’ for me, and that is just what 
He has done. I could not be in my fields, so 
He sent one of His angels to be my garden 
boy, and the angel has kept the birds away. 
Oh, you couldn’t see him,” the old man 
added quickly, as he saw the look on their 
faces, “but he was there just the same. The 
birds saw him.” , 

Very little was said when Skwebele had 
finished his speech, but everyone was 
greatly impressed. To think that one of the 
men of their own village had entered into 
an agreement with the great God, and He 
had actually kept His bargain! It seemed 
unbelievable. 

Imagine Skwebele’s surprise a few days 
later when the villagers arrived at his hut 
with his harvest in their arms, on their 
heads, and on their backs! They had de- 
cided that any man who had an angel for a 
garden boy deserved their help, too. 

Did it pay Skwebele to be faithful in his 
tithe? Would it pay you? 


Sally and the Substitute Teacher 
From page 8 


mind and have tried not to think about it 
again,” Sally concluded. 

“And the next day,” the angel took up 
the story (for he knew it well), “you didn’t 
have Mrs. Woodruff for a_ substitute 
teacher.” 

“No,” Sally answered. “We had Mrs. 
King. She taught for more than forty years 
before she retired, and is really strict. We've 
had her for a substitute before. She doesn’t 
allow any foolishness, but we like her. Of 
course, we all behaved as well for her as we 
do for our regular teacher.” 

“The fact of the matter is,” the angel re- 
vealed, “your school board chairman asked 
Mrs. Woodruff to teach again the second 
day Mrs. Adams was ill. But Mrs. Wood- 
ruff firmly refused. She said the school 
board couldn’t possibly have enough money 
to pay her to go back another day and put 
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up with those rude, ill-mannered children. 

“So that,” the angel concluded, “was the 
substitute teacher's point of view. And it is 
the point of view from which your deeds 
for that day were entered here in my book.” 

“But I can make it right!” Sally cried. 
“And I will! Then you can change the rec- 
ord in the book, can’t you?” 

“Anything can be blotted out,” the angel 
smiled lovingly, “when a person makes 
things right.” 

As the dream ended, Sally wakened and 
jumped out of bed. She took writing paper 
and a pen from her dresser and began a 
long note. 


“DEAR Mrs. WOODRUFF, 


“I want to tell you how embarrassed and 
ashamed I am for my behavior last Tuesday 
when you were substituting in our room, 
and to ask for your forgiveness . . .” 


Why Our Minister Doesn’t Limp 
From page 5 


“Why, we won't have to lance it!” she 
exclaimed. “The swelling has gone down.” 

Everett’s leg was only about half the size 
it had been. He was glad, but he wasn’t 
surprised. He had known all along God 
would heal him if He thought best. Within 
a few days the knee and leg were normal 
again. 

So Everett hasn’t had to sit at a desk all 
his life as his father predicted. When he 
grew up he worked hard as a carpenter, and 
studied for the ministry. For many years 
he has been Elder Everett Beddoe, and when 
he walks onto the platform each Sabbath 
no one can tell by his firm, steady step 
that his knee was ever injured. 


The Dirty Buggy 
From page 14 


made him feel serious and grown up. 

The next week was so full of work, Carl 
wondered what he had ever done on the 
farm. Latin, algebra, English, biology, and 
ancient history. His new books stood on 
the table by the window. He had pens, ink, 
pencils, paper, and some notebooks. He did 
his work in the stables perfectly, as he had 
been taught to do, and he studied every 
spare moment he could find. 
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On Saturday he used the whole day clean- 
ing, scouring, currying, and scraping. He 
did extra study too. 

On Sundays he rested, and walked all 
around town. And, of course, he went to 
church. 

At first he went to the Reverend Baxter's 
church—where his employer was pastor of 
the “upper crust” of the city. He felt strange 
about doing it, for he seldom saw the digni- 
fied gentleman who had hired him except 
from a distance. So he tried another church, 
and yet another, until he found a little one 
with an atmosphere almost as friendly as 
the church at home. 

He was lonely all winter. He studied hard 
and made good grades and wrote long let- 
ters home. 

Several times fellows at the high school 
mentioned pool rooms and dances at Pat- 
terson Hall, and several showed him cigars 
(few men smoked cigarettes in that day). 
Some of the boys hinted darkly about beer 
and strong drink, but Carl, looking at the 
boys, felt a strong inward distaste. It was 
different with Carl than with some boys. 
He had known so many who thought of 
growing up as being able to do just as they 
pleased—daring, wicked things that the 
folks wouldn’t let them do if they knew. 
Carl and his father had talked so often Carl 
knew doing just as one pleased wasn’t pos- 
sible. Even dad couldn’t do as he pleased. 
He'd often say to his boy, “When one is 
grown up, Carl, a lot of aches and serious 
things are added that young fellows don’t 
think about. I can’t spend just what I please 
because there are certain needs and bills I 
must meet. I can’t go off the deep end and 
make silly purchases. I have to think things 
through, Carl.” 

So Carl early learned to “think things 
through,” to do the sensible thing. 

The Baxters had a son, Rex, whom the 
mother idolized and catered to and petted 
and adored. 

Carl often heard Mrs. Baxter talking to 
Hilda. “Don’t clean upstairs this morning, 
Hilda. Rexie isn’t feeling good. He mustn't 
be disturbed.” 

Carl knew what was the matter with her 
“Rexie.” He had been out most of the night, 
playing cards and smoking and going to the 
moving picture shows. It was scandalous the 
way he went to school just when he got 
good and ready. Rex Baxter’s grades were a 
joke. 











Rex was a dark young fellow with shifty, 
brooding eyes, and he never seemed happy. 
He had everything, but cared for nothing. 

“If they'd make him take care of their 
horse and cow, he'd be a lot happier,” Carl 
wrote to his father and mother. “He just 
lounges around, restless, and he looks mis- 
erable. He’d be happier, too, if he'd study 
his lessons, I’m sure.” 

But the Baxters didn’t seem to see what 

as plain to Carl's clear eyes and sensible 
thinking. 

One Saturday it rained, and the streets 
everywhere were nothing but mud. The car- 
riage in which the Baxters rode was very 
dirty from the pastor's trips to town and to 
the hospitals and to visit church members. 
Carl pulled it inside the big barn and sur- 
veyed it ruefully. He’d just have to clean it, 
but one trip would dirty it all up again. Out- 
side, the downpour continued. An April 
rain can be cold and miserable, Carl decided. 

He put on his boots, lugged water from 
the pump, and got to work. 

First, he took a whisk broom and cleaned 
out the inside thoroughly, washed the floor, 
rubbed and polished, and brushed and 
shook the floor rugs. He finished up by pol- 
ishing the whole thing, just as he did every 
Saturday. The pair of horses were curried, 
the stables were cleaned, and the Saturday 
night milking done before Carl felt free to 
clean himself up and rest and study. 

Once in the night he heard noises be- 
low, as if someone were taking the rig and 
horse out, but he could hardly believe it. 
Reverend Baxter never wanted his carriage 
used till Sunday morning. It rained steadily 
and hard all night. He must have been in 
his soundest sleep when he heard banging 
on his door. Was it the wind? Surely it was 
not anyone to see him at this hour! Carl lit 
a match. Why, it was only a quarter to five! 
But there was that knocking, right there at 
the stair door! 

Carl jumped up and went to the door and 
opened it cautiously. To his embarrassment, 
the Reverend Baxter was standing there. 
But he looked very different from the clean, 
dignified, unruffled gentleman Carl knew. 
The Reverend Baxter had an overcoat on 
over a white nightshirt. His hair was 
bushed up all over his head and even his 
glasses were askew. Carl stood there so sur- 
prised he hardly knew what to say. 

“My boy,” began the minister, “I’ve some 
extra work for you to do this morning— 
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right now, in fact, or you'll not be through 
in time for—uh—the church service.” 

Carl still was speechless, watching and 
listening almost stupidly. 

The minister continued. “Unfortunately, 
it was necessary for our son to use the car- 
riage last night. He was detained and one 
of his friends was sick, so you can see, my 
boy, the carriage needs a most thorough 
cleaning.” 

Carl found his voice. 

“Tl go clean out the inside and fix it up 
as well as I can, with as little work as pos- 
sible, sir,” Carl said, already turning to get 
his work clothes that were lying on the 
chair. But the minister looked puzzled. 

“What do you mean by ‘as little work as 
possible,’ my boy?” 

Carl smiled. “I’m sure you don’t want me 
to break the Sabbath by carrying water 
and scrubbing as I did yesterday, do you? I 
was always taught to do only the necessary 
things on the Sabbath.” 

Reverend Baxter sat down on one of Carl's 
chairs and laughed. 

“What do you mean, Carl, calling Sunday 
the Sabbath? It isn’t the Sabbath!” 

Carl was really puzzled now. At the look 
of amazement on his face his visitor 
laughed again. 

“Sunday’s not the Sabbath?” Carl man- 
aged to gasp. “Why—why!” 

“No, it’s not and never has been. If you’re 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


Vl—Signs in the Earth 


(February 6) 


Memory VERSE: “So likewise ye, when ye shall 
see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors” (Matthew 24:33). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what Peter wrote about the last days 
and our need to be prepared for them in 2 Pe- 
ter 3:1-14. Go over the memory verse a few 
times. Continue learning it during the week. 


SUNDAY 
A Time of Being Afraid 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 


“You are nearing the famous Caves,” 
the big billboard told us as we sped along the 
highway. A mile farther on we were faced by 
another sign: “Just five miles to , world- 
renowned caves.” Still another sign greeted our 
eyes a few seconds later. “Watch the signs for 
the caves. You just mustn’t miss them.” And 
then, “Turn right at next intersection for the 
Caves,” and finally, “Here you are. Turn 
right for the Caves.” 

“Well,” someone remarked, “they didn’t want 
us to miss them, did they?” 

I began thinking. That’s the way with the 
signs Jesus has given us of the Second Advent. 
We cannot go far in our Bible reading without 
coming across signs that point to Christ’s sec- 
ond coming. 

The Second Advent, ushering in the most 
wonderful things we can think about and hope 
for—a home in heaven and then a home in a 
sinless, perfect world—is something God does 
not want us to miss, so He has given us many 
signs. 

When Jesus responded to the disciples’ re- 
quest to tell them by what signs they could 
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know both the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
end of the world were near, He told them the 
many happenings that would take place. Read 
verse 7. 

John the revelator also tells us about a special 
earthquake. “And, lo,” he writes, “there was a 
great earthquake” (Rev. 6:12). 

This great earthquake, unparalleled in his- 
tory, occurred in 1755. We are told of it that 
“the great earthquake of [November 1] 1755 
extended over a tract of at least four millions of 
square miles. . . . It pervaded the greater por- 
tion of the continents of Europe, Africa, and 
America; but its extreme violence was exercised 
on the southwestern part of the former.” “In 
Africa, this earthquake was felt almost as se- 


verely as it had been in Europe. ... It is prob- 
able ... that all Africa was shaken. ... At the 
north, it extended to Norway and Sweden; 


Germany, Holland, France, Great Britain, and 
Ireland were all more or less agitated by the 
same great and terrible commotion of the ele- 
ments.’”—RoBEerT SEaRS, Wonders of the World, 
pp. 50, 58. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 304, pars. 2, 3; p. 305. 

THINK how good God is to give us the clear 
warnings He has to show us that the end is 
near! 


RESOLVE to take the warning He has given. 
MONDAY 
A Time of Seeking Pleasure 


Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 

All the strange things and terrible things that 
take place before the Second Advent make men 
afraid. Luke writes of “men’s hearts failing 
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them for fear, and for looking after those 
things which are coming on the earth” (Luke 
21:26). 

Those who love the Lord and trust in His 
Word search the Bible and find hope and peace 
in its pages, but those who do not have strong 
faith in the plans of God go to other things to 
forget their fears. Jesus, giving the signs of the 
times to the disciples, compared the days before 
the Second Advent with another time of crisis 
in the world’s history. Find what that time was 
and what people gave themselves up to, in 
verses 37-39. 

There were clever people in those days, just 
as there are in this age, “men of great stature 
and strength, renowned for wisdom, skillful in 
devising the most cunning and wonderful works; 
but their guilt in giving loose rein to iniquity 
was in proportion to their skill and mental 
ability. . They glorified human genius.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 90, 91. 

These men laughed at Noah’s message of 
warning and gave themselves up to pleasure. 

“As the time of their probation was closing, 
the antediluvians gave themselves up to exciting 
amusements and festivities. Those who pos- 
sessed influence and power were bent on keep- 
ing the minds of the people engrossed with 
mirth and pleasure, lest any should be im- 
pressed by the last solemn warning. Do we not 
see the same repeated in our day? While God’s 
servants are giving the message that the end of 
all things is at hand, the world is absorbed in 
amusements and pleasure-seeking. There is a 
constant round of excitement that causes indif- 
ference to God, and prevents the people from 
being impressed by the truths which alone can 
save them from the coming destruction.”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 103. 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 101. 


Tuink! Are you seeking God’s Word to know 
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A Time of Witnessing to the Truth 






































how to be ready for the end, or are you seeking 
the pleasures of this world? 

Pray to find your happiness in following 
God’s way. 
TUESDAY 


A Time of Anger and Hatred 


Open your Bible to James 5. 

The times before Jesus comes will be times 
when bad feelings will be shown—feelings of 
anger, of hatred, and of rebellion. These feelings 
will be seen in relations between nations, be- 
tween different classes within countries, and 
in the family circle. 

John the revelator says that he saw in vision 
that in the last days “the nations were angry.” 
The news we hear over the radio and read in 
our newspapers today shows us how this proph- 
ecy is coming true today. Angry speeches are 
made by the leaders of nations against others. 
Incidents occur that show hatred and distrust 
everywhere. 

James tells us about the bad feelings between 
the rich and the poor, and gives a warning to 
those who take advantage of the poor. You can 
read it in verses 1 to 6. 

Paul tells us that bad feelings will be seen 
also in families. Children will not give their 
parents the honor and respect that is their due. 
He says that they will be “disobedient to par- 
ents, unthankful, unholy, without natural affec- 
tion” (2 Tim. 3:2, 3). 

This too we see in the world all around us 
today. In Christian homes, however, we should 
expect to see happy family life with children 
obedient to their parents. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, pp. 331, 332. 

THINK! Are you witnessing in your home by 
your cooperation and by honoring your 
parents? 

Pray that your home and your conduct in it 
may help your neighbors to see the power of 


Christianity. 
WEDNESDAY 
A Time of Fighting the Truth 


Open your Bible to 2 Peter 3. 


Another thing that the Bible tells us we shall 
see much of in these last days is a spirit of fight- 
ing the truth. 

Jesus asked the question in His lifetime, 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” (Luke 18:8). There will be 
a great lack of living, uplifting faith. In their 
hearts most people do not really believe in God 
and in His power and in His return. 

People will show their disbelief by making 
fun of those who take God at His word. The 
people of Noah’s day did this before the Flood, 
and the people living just before the Second 
Advent are doing it too. Peter tells us what 
these scoffers say. Read verses 3 and 4. 

It is hard to be laughed at and to be made 
to appear ridiculous, but all who have faith in 
the Lord Jesus will have to endure being 
laughed at for their faith. 


For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
635, par. 3. 


TuingE! Are you big enough to take the ridi- 
cule of others because of your beliefs? 


Pray to be proud of your faith and happy in 
your hope of Christ’s second coming in glory. 


THURSDAY 





































Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 
Those who are watching these signs and 
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studying the Bible to find their meaning will be 
living in harmony with what they believe. They 
will be doing what Peter tells them to do when 
he writes, ““Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye 
look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot, and blame- 
less” (2 Peter 3:14). 

There will be many false prophets and false 
teachers in these days, for Satan wants to turn 
the minds of people away from the truth. 

Yet there will be many who adhere to the 
truths of the Bible, and they are getting them- 
selves ready for heavenly citizenship and spread- 
ing the gospel in every part of the world. This 
preaching of the gospel all over the world is in 
itself one of the signs that the end of the world 
is near, for Jesus said it would be. Read what 
He said in verse 14. 

Two hundred years ago practically nothing 
had been done to take the gospel to the great 
heathen continents and numerous heathen is- 
lands of the world—to Asia and Africa, and the 
islands of the Pacific—but today nearly every 
country and island has opened its doors to the 
gospel message. The Scriptures are being trans- 
lated into nearly every language. All this is 
proof that Christ’s coming is at hand. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, p. 111. 

THINK how each year the gospel enters new 
lands and territories. 


RESOLVE to help the gospel go forward that 
Christ’s coming may be hastened. 


FRIDAY 


1. WHaT great disturbance of the earth in 
1755 was foretold by Christ and by John the 
revelator? 

2. WITH THE TIMES OF WHICH PATRIARCH did 
Jesus compare the time just before the destruc- 
tion of the world? 

3. WHERE do we see hatred and anger and re- 
bellion as a sign of the end of the world? 

4. WuHo saip there would be scoffers in the 
last days, making fun of those who believe in 
the Second Advent? 

5. Wuicu sign of the end are you helping to 
fulfill each week as you give your offering in 
Sabbath school? 


Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bt 
ble Story, vol. 8, pp. 165-169. 





The Dirty Buggy 
From page 19 


so bound to observe the Sabbath, you'll 

have to keep Saturday, my boy. That’s the 

seventh day, and everyone who has a lick of 

sense can look at the calendar and see it.” 
“Why, how—how—” 





The gentleman got up, the smile still on 
his face. “I haven’t time to explain to you 
how we came to keep Sunday, but it is just 
a custom that came in many years after our 
Lord was crucified. It is in remembrance of 
our Lord's resurrection. But it does no harm 
to do a bit of work on Sunday, Carl.” And the 
Reverend Mr. Baxter was creaking down 
the stairs without so much as a “good-by.” 

Carl was angry. However, a door had 
opened in his mind through which new@ x 
thoughts poured like water through a flood- 
gate. Before he dressed he went to look at 
the calendar. Sure enough, there it was— 
Saturday was the seventh day of the week. 
Then he went down and scrubbed the car- 
riage till it shone and carried out two beer 
bottles that had been left inside. 

That afternoon Carl looked up the word 
“Sabbath” in the concordance of the Bible 
his mother had given him. And before 
nightfall he realized that the Reverend Bax- 
ter was right. Sunday was not nor had it 
ever been the Sabbath. 


The two men—one old, and the other 
even older, with beautiful white beard and 
snowy hair, came through the room where 
I was waiting and I got a glimpse of Carl— 
this kind old man, with bright blue eyes and 
a beard as white as snow. He shook hands 
with me. “Good afternoon, Sister Edwards.” 

“Good afternoon, Brother Johnson.” 

They went out into the bright October 
sunset, two old men in the sunset of life, 
both looking with joy toward the coming 
in of the kingdom, where the “old man will 
be as a youth, and where there will be no 
more death, neither sorrow nor crying.” 

But I had Carl's lovely experience in my 
notebook, how he had found Truth—frag- 
ile, but beautiful beyond compare—on a 
nasty, cold morning more than sixty years 
before. 
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For quntl4 sociability! 


Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
@ happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 
of recreation. These games are educational, too. 





Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately Bible Books—Primary upward. 

10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 Any number. $1.25 
ae ae See S. eae se Bible Geography—Juniors, 

se ee outh, adults. Any number $1.25 
Musical Fun—10 or older. Three y ‘ iii ; sai 
to 18 players. $2.75 Bible Truth—Junior and up- 

Bible Journeys—All ages. Two ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 
to 6 players. $2.75 ; ‘ 

Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, Spelling Game—Juniors and 

adults. Any number up to 20. — $1.75 younger. Any number. $1.00 
Bible Characters—Youth and Bible Groups and John and 

adults. Family circle or church Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
groups. $1.25 people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 
place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 
—Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 514. 
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QUIZZES for Sabbath Afternoon 


Lazarus (John 11:41) 
Shadrach (Daniel 3:23) 
Noah (Genesis 7:1) 
Moses (Exodus 2:3) 
Jesus (Matthew 13:2) 
Paul (Acts 27:18) 
Joseph (Genesis 37:22) 
Silas (Acts 16:23) 
Samuel (1 Samuel 1:24) 
Philip (Acts 8:38) 


I Was ina... 


By SHARRON AND NELLIA GARBER 


Draw a line from the person to the place where he found himself at one time. If you need help, you 
may look up the texts. 








Hidden Bible Characters 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


In these sentences find the names of hidden Bible 
characters. The first is done for you. 


1. They haD AVID appetites after the swim. 
2. Man, I’m Rodney Ellison not Everston. 


3. The assistant hurried into the lab and blew up 
the test tube. 


: Give me time, Pa. Ultimately I'll be getting all 
’s. 


5. Said he, “No, chum. | can’t go swimming.” 


6. “She lies at the bottom of the ocean,” remarked 
the sailor. 
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Who Was He? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a friend and companion of the apostle Paul. 
He remained with Paul during trying circumstances, 
when others were forsaking him. 
He was called “the beloved physician.” 
He wrote two books of the Bible. 

See Col. 4:14. 
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